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We shall set the very hills and forests, dancing 
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He sat among the woods; he heard 

The sylvan merriment; he saw 
The pranks of butterfly and bird. 

The humors of the ape, the daw. 

And in the lion or the frog. 
In all the life of tnoor and pen. 

In ass and peacock, stork and log. 
He read similitudes of men. 

Andrew Lang 
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THE SPARROW AND THE CROW 

Sparrow Blacksmith Crow 

Pond Deer Cow 

Time :^ One da> 
. Place: India 

A Sparrow and a Crow have agreed to have 
Khichri^ for dinner. The Sparrow has brought 
rice and the Crow lentils. The Sparrow is cook. 
The Khichrt is now ready, and the Crow is stand- 
ing by to claim his share. 

Sparrow iscornfully). Who ever heard of any 
one sitting down to a dinner as dirty as you 
are? Your body is quite black, and your head 
looks as if it were covered with soot. *For good- 
ness sake, go and wash in the pond first. 

{The Crow is a little vexed, hut knowing what a deter- 
mined person the Sparrow is, goes to the Pond.) 

^Khichrt: A dish of mixed vegetables made in India. It is considered a 
delicacy. 

11 
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Crow.- Your name, sir, is Pond, 

But my name is Crow, 

Please give me some water, 

For if you do so 

I can wash beak and feet 

And nice Khichri eat; 

Though I really don't know 

What the Sparrow can mean, 

For I'm sure, as crows go, 

I'm remarkably clean! 
Pond. Certainly I will give you water; 
but first you must go to the Deer and beg 
him to lend you a horn. Then with it you 
can dig a nice little rill for the water to flow 
in, clean and fresh. 

(Crow flies to the Deer.) 
Crow. Your name, sir, is Deer, 

But my name is Crow. 

Oh, give me a horn, please, 

For if you do so 

I can dig a clean rill 

For the water to fill. 

Then I '11 wash beak and feet 
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And nice Khichri eat; 
Though I really don't know 
What the Sparrow can mean, 
For I'm sure, as crows go, 
I'm remarkably clean! 
Deer. Certainly I will give you a horn; 
but first you must go to the Cow, and ask her 
to give you some milk for me to drink. Then 
I shall grow fat and not mind the pain of 
breaking my horn. 

(Crow fiies to the Cow.) 
Crow. Your name, ma'am, is Cow, 
But my name is Crow. 
Oh, give me some milk, please. 
For if you do so 
The pain will be borne. 
Deer will give me his horn. 
And I'll dig a clean rill 
For the water to fill. 
Then I '11 wash beak and feet 
And nice Khichri eat; 
Though I really don't know 
What the Sparrow can mean, 
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For I'm sure, as crows go, 

I 'm remarkably clean ! 

Cow. Certainly I will give you some milk; 

only first you must bring me some grass. Who 

ever heard of a Cow giving milk without gras^ 

(Crow flies to the Grass.) 

Crow. Your name, sir, is Grass, 

But my name is Crow. 

Oh, give me some blades, please. 

For if you do so 

Madame Cow will give milk 

To the Deer sleek as silk; 

The pain will be borne, 

He will give me his horn. 

And I'll dig a clean rill 

For the water to fill. 

Then I '11 wash beak and feet 

And nice Khichri eat; 

Though I really don't know 

What the Sparrow can mean. 

For I'm sure, as crows go, 

I'm remarkably clean! 
Grass. Certainly I will give you grass; but 
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first you must go to the Blacksmith, and ask 
him to make you a sickle. Then you can cut 
me. Who ever heard of grass cutting itself? 

{Crow flies to the Blacksmith.) 
Crow. Your name, sir, is Smith, 

But my name is Crow. 

Please give me a sickle. 

For if you do so 

The grass I can mow 

As food for the Cow; 

Madame Cow will give milk 

To the Deer sleek as silk; 

The pain will be borne. 

He will give me his horn. 

And I '11 dig a clean rill 

For the water to fill. 

Then I '11 wash beak and feet. 

And nice Khichri eat; 

Though I really don't know 

What the Sparrow can mean. 

For I 'm sure, as crows go, 

I'm remarkably clean! 
Blacksmith. With pleasure, if you will 
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only light the fire and blow the bellows for me. 
(Th& Crow lights the fire and blows the bellows. Soon 

the Blacksmith gives him a sickle. He runs out with it.) 
Crow. I thank you, kind Smith. 
Now homeward I go, 
And with my new sickle 
The grass I can mow 
As food for Dame Cow, 
Who will then give me milk 
For the Deer sleek as silk. 
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THE LAMBIKIN 

Lambikin Vulture Granny 

Jackal Tiger Eagle 

Scene I 

Time: Morning 
Place: Woods 

Proper'ties: Box for com bin; skin or rug to put on Lambikin 
to change him into Drumikin 

Lambikin comes along, frolicking on tottering legs 
Lambikin (^jumping with joy). I'm off for 
Granny's. Shan't I get good things to eat! 

Jackal appears 
Jackal (Rooking at the tender Lambikin). Lambikin ! 
Lambikin! Til eat you! 

Lambikin {giving a little frisk). Don't eat me 
now. Wait awhile, for 

To Granny's house I go, 
Where I shall fatter grow; 
Then you can eat me so. 
Jackal. That sounds sensible. 
{Lamhikin passes on. Jackal goes his way.) 

Lambikin meets a Vulture 
Vulture {looking hungrily at the Lamhikin). 
Lambikin! Lambikin! I'll eat you! 

2 
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Lambikin {giving a little frisk). Don't eat me 
now. Wait awhile, for 

To Granny's house I go, 
Where I shall fatter grow; 
Then you can eat me so. 
Vulture. That is reasonable. 
(Lambikin passes on. Vulture goes his way.) 

Lambikin meets a Tiger 
Tiger (looking at the Lambikin). Lambikin! 
Lambikin! I'll eat you! 

Lambikin (giving u little frisk). Don't eat me 
now. Wait awhile, for 

To Granny's house I go. 

Where I shall fatter grow; 

Then you can eat me so. (Passes on.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place : Granny's house 

Lambikin comes frisking in 
Lambikin. Granny dear, I've promised to 
get very fat, and people ought to keep their 
promises, so please put me into the corn bin at 
once. (Granny puts him into the corn bin.) 
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Scene III 
Lambikin comes out of the corn bin, very fat 

Granny. Now, Lambikin, you are nice and 
fat. Do you not think you had better go home? 

Lambikin. No, Granny dear; I am so plump 
and tender one of those animals will surely eat 
me. I'll tell you what you must do. Granny 
dear. Make a little drumikin out of the skin 
of my little brother who died, and then I can 
sit inside and trundle along nicely, for I'm as 
tight as a drum myself. 

{Granny makes a little drumikin out of his brother's 
skin, and he trundles away gayly.) 

Scene IV 

Time: Later 
Place: Forest 

Lambikin meets Eagle 
Eagle. Drumikin! Drumikin! Have you 
seen Lambikin? 

Lambikin {covered up in the skin). 

Lost in the forest, and so are you. 
On, little Drumikin ! 
Tum-pa, tum-too! 
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Ragle (thinking of the tender morsel he had let slip). 
How very annoying. {Goes on.) 

Lambikin (going on, laughing and singing in the gay- 
est way). ; - 
Tum-pa, turn-too {. . ' 

,Tum-pa, turn- too! . . 

Jackal c^omes along '. 
Jackal. Drumitiri ! Drumikin ! Have you 
seen Lambikin? : 
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Lambikin. 

Lost in the forest, and so are you. 
On, little Drumikin! 
Tum-pa, turn-too! 
Tum-pa, turn-too! 
Jackal {recognizing his voice). Hello, you Ve 
turned yourself inside out, have you? Just you 
come out of that ! {JTears open Drumikin,^ and gobbles 
up Lanibikin.) 

Oral Work 
What did the Lambikin do when he lived with his Granny? 
What did the Jackal do to the Lambikin? 

THE FURIOUS LION 

Furious Lion Rabbit Tiger Wolp 

Bear Alligator Rhinoceros 

Scene I 

. Time: Day 
Place: On the banks of the Ganges River, in a sunny meadow 

Wolf, Bear, Rabbit, Alligator, and 
Rhinoceros assembled together 

Bear. It is about time that we made this 

Furious Lion let us alone. He kills whole 

iThe child playing Jackal seizes Lambikin, and they both run out of 
the room. 
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families, and eats them. No one knows who will 
be the next. Come with me, and I will speak 
to him. {All go where the Furious Lion dwells.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place : Home of the Furious Lion 

Bear {to the Furious Lion). You rule over US 

that you may kill us. We are proud to have 

so brave a king, but we would rather not be 

eaten by you; therefore we avoid you. But if 

you will let us live, and will live peaceably with 

us, we will bring you food of the choicest. 

The finest fowls, both tame and wild, shall be 

yours; you shall never have to hunt for them. 
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Furious Lion. Very well, I will do as you 
say; but see that I have a feast every morning. 
Bear, We will take turns in serving you. 
{AU leave.) 

Scene III 

Time: Later i 

Place : On the banks of the Ganges River 

T/ie Rabbit's furn to get food for the Lion 
Rabbit. Hear, hear, O friends, what a miser- 
able life we lead here! Either we must be eaten 
ourselves, or spend our lives securing food for 
this cruel master to eat. Now mark well what 
I say. Stand by me, and I will deliver you from 
the tyrant. 

Animals (together). Yes, yes; we will stand 
by you. (Go away, leaving the Rabbit alone. The Rabbit 
returns to his hole; he does not prepare thejoodfor the Furious 
Lion.) 

Scene IV 

Time: Dinner hotir 

Place: Home of Furious Lion 

Lion (walking around, very angry). I wonder 
where my dinner can be? I am very hungry. 
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Rabbit appears 

Lion (angrily). You are late. What are 
my subjects doing? Must I go without my 
dinner because they are idle? If I wait much 
longer, they shall surely pay for this. 

Rabbit {bowing very politely). May it please 
your Majesty to listen a moment. Your humble 
subjects sent me to prepare your dinner. I was 
just now bringing it to you, when I was stopped 
by a lion who took it away from me. I told him 
that it was for the king. He was very insolent. 
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He said, "There is no king but me in the coun- 
try." I was struck dumb by this monstrous 
falsehood, and ran to tell your Majesty. 

Lion (furiously enraged). Who is this impu- 
dent usurper who dares to lay his paws on my 
food? Canst thou show me where this bold 
traitor lives? 

Rabbit. I can, your Majesty. 

(rA« wily Rabbit runs along with the Lion.) 

Scene V 

Time: Later 

Place: In front of a well 

Properties: The well is a circle made with chalk 

Rabbit. Your Majesty, your enemy lives in 
yonder well. I dare not go near, but be pleased 
to look in yourself, and you will see him. 
Have a care that he does not attack you first. 

(The Lion runs to the well. He sees the reflection 
of his own image, which he takes to be another lion. He then 
jumps in, and is drowned) 

Rabbit. Thus we are rid of you, old tyrant. 

Oral Work 
Would the lion have had a better fate if he had 
been kind? 
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THE JACKAL AND THE CROCODILE 

Mr. Jackal Miss Crocodile 

Scene I 

Time: Once on a time 

Place: The banks of a river 

Properties: Plum tree, any plant; river, a chalk mark on floor 

Mr. Jackal, trotting gayly along the bank of a 
stream, sees a ^lum tree on the opposite bank. He 
sits down and looks longingly at the plums. Miss 
Crocodile comes floating down the stream, with her 
nose out of water. 

Mr. Jackal {sweetty). Good morning, my 
dear! How beautiful you look to-day, and how 
charmingly you swim! Now if I could only 
swim too, what a fine feast of plums we two 
friends might have together over there! 

Miss Crocodile (^simpering). Oh, Mr. Jackal, 
how can you talk so! I could never dream of 
going out to dinner with you, unless, unless — 

Mr. Jackal. Unless what? 

Miss Crocodile. Unless we were going to be 
married. {Simpering). 

Mr. Jackal {eagerly). And why shouldn't 
we be married, my charmer? I would go and 
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fetch the barber to betroth us at once, but I 
am so faint with hunger that I should never 
reach the village. Now if the most adorable of 
her sex would only take pity on her slave, and 
carry me over the stream, I might refresh my- 
self with those plums and then be able to get 
the barber. 

(The Jackal sighs so piteously and casts such sheep's 
eyes at Miss Crocodile that she is unable to withstand him. 
So she carries him across to the plum tree, and then sits down 
at the water's edge to think over her wedding dress, while 
Mr. Jackal feasts on the plums and enjoys himself.) 

Mr. Jackal {having eaten all he wants). Now for 
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the barber, my beauty! Now for the barber! 
(The Crocodile carries him back.) 

Miss Crocodile. Hurry, my dear Mr. Jackal ! 
I am so excited that I don't know what I shall 
do until you return. 

Mr. Jackal (springing to the bank). Now don't 
distress yourself, my dear, because I may not 
be able to find the barber, and then, you know, 
you may have to wait some time — a long time, 
in fact — before I return. So don't injure your 
health for my sake, please. 

(He blows )ier a kiss, and trots off.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 
Place: The river 

Miss Crocodile. That deceitful Mr. Jackal 
never returned! But I'll punish him! I'll have 
my revenge! 

(Hides herself in the water, under the roots of a tree 
where Mr. Jackal always comes to drink. Along comes 
Mr. Jackal, and the Crocodile seizes him by the leg.) 

Mr. Jackal (guessing what has happened). Oh! my 

heart's adored, I'm drowning! I'm drowning! 

If you love me, let go of that old root and get 
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a good grip on my leg. It is just next door! 

{The Crocodile^ thinking she had made a mistake^ lets 
the Jackal go.) 

Mr. Jackal {after jumping to the shore). Have a 

little patience, my beauty; the barber will come 

some day. 

Scene III 

Time: Later 
Place : Jackal's hole 

The Crocodile has slipped inside to wait for 

the Jackal 
Mr. Jackal {coming along, and seeing the trail the 
Crocodile ^ has left) {to himself). Ho! Ho! that is 

your game, is it? {Aloud.) Bless my stars! What 

has happened? I don't half like to go in, for 

whenever I come home my wife always calls out, 

**0h, dearest hubby hub! 

Here am I with the darling cub.'' 

And to-day she doesn't say anything. 

Miss Crocodile {hearing this^ singing out in a harsh 
voice). 

''Oh, dearest hubby hub! 
Here am I with the darling cub." 
{The Jackal winks a big wink, and stealing in softly 
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stands in the doorway. Meanwhile Miss Crocodile, hearing 
him, holds her breath, and lies like a big log, shamming death.) 

Mr. Jackal (taking out his handkerchief). Alas! 
How very sad! Here's poor Miss Crocodile stone 
dead, and all for the love of me! Dear! Dear! 
Yet it is very odd. I don't believe she can be 
quite dead, for dead folks always wag their tails. 
{Miss Crocodile begins to wag her tail very gently.) 

Mr. Jackal {running off, roaring with laughter). 
Oh! Oh! So dead crocodiles always wag their 
tails! 
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THE WOLF AND THE CAT 

, Wolf Vaska, the cat 

Time : One morning 

Place : In front of the closed gates of a village in Russia. These 
gates were each guarded by a Muzhik (peasant). 

Properties: A board may be placed on two chairs to represent 
the fence on which the cat is sitting. Horns may be blown 
and the barking of dogs imitated when the wolf runs in. 

The huntsmen are running after a wolf. The 
Wolf runs in, out of breath, and stops when he sees 
the cat sitting on the fence. 

Wolf Vaska, my friend, tell me quickly 
which of the Muzhiks here is the kindest. I wish 
to hide myself from my foes. Listen to the 
cry of the dogs, and the terrible sound of the 
horns! All that noise is actually made in chase 
of me! 

Vaska. Go ask Stefan. He is a very kind 
man. 

Wolf Quite true, but I dare not; I have 
torn the skin off one of his sheep. 

Vaska. Well, then, you can try Demian 

Wolf. I am afraid he is angry with me, 
too; I carried off one of his kids. 
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Vaska. Run over there, then; Trofin lives 
there. 

Wolf. Trofin! I should be afraid of even 
meeting him. Ever since the spring he has been 
threatening me about a lamb. 

Vaska. Dear me, that's bad! But perhaps 
Kilm will protect you. 

Wolf. Oh, Vaska, I have killed one of his 
calves. 

Vaska. What is this I hear, friend? 
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You 've quarreled with all the village? What 
sort of protection can you hope for here? No, 
no; our Muzhiks are not so silly. And, really, 
you have only yourself to blame. What you 
have sown, that you must now reap. 

THE GEESE 

I Peasant (farmer) Second Goose 

Woman (passer-by) Third Goose 

First Goose Fourth Goose 

Fifth Goose 
Time: Almost dusk 
Place : On a town road in Germany 

Properties : Peasant carries a stick. Children representing geese, 
when walking, huddle together, cackling like geese 

Pive Geese are being driven to town by a 
Peasant, who hurries them along, beating them, 
that he may not be too late to market. A Passer- 
by is watching them, when they run up to her. 

First Goose (sighing) (to Passer-by). Alas! Alas! 
Were any geese ever as wretched as we are? 
We are the most unhappy geese alive! 

Second Goose (interrupting). This low fellow 
treats us terribly. 

Third Goose (interrupting). He chases US 
about, just as if we were common geese. 

3 
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Fourth Goose {interrupting. The Stupid thing 
does not know that he ought to pay us reverence. 

Fifth Goose (interrupting). Are we not of 
noble birth? 

First Goose. Yes, indeed we are. Our grand- 
fathers came from Rome, where they were great 
nobles. 

Second Goose. Our grandfathers saved Rome. 
The Roman, soldiers were all asleep, and the 
enemy were just entering the city. Then our 
grandfathers cackled, and awoke the Roman 
soldiers. The city was saved. 

Third Goose. Yes; and then they made our 
grandfathers nobles, and feast days were ap- 
pointed in their honor. 

Passer-by {scornfully). Do you think that you 
should be honored on that account? 

First Goose. Why, our ancestors — 

Passer-by. I know that; I have read all 
about it. But I want to know this: of what use 
have you been yourselves? 

Second Goose. Why, our ancestors saved 
Rome! 
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Passer-by. True! But what have you done? 

All the Geese (looking at each other)- We? 
Nothing! 

Passer-by. Then what merit is in you? Let 
your ancestors rest in peace. They justly re- 
ceived honorable reward; but you, my friends, 
are only fit to be roasted. 

Oral Work 
Do you think that the geese were well behaved? 
Is it polite to interrupt a person when he is speaking? 
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THE QUARTETTE 

Monkey Goat Ass 

MiSHKA (bandy-legged bear) Nightingale 

Time: One day 

Place: In a meadow under a lime tree 

Properties: Rulers or other simple implements may be used 
for the two fiddles, alto, and counter-bass, 

-^ Monkey, Goat, Ass, an(i Bear sU under a 
lime tree, each with an instrument, and prepare 
to enchant the world with their music. They work 
away at their fiddlesticks with a will, and make 
a noise, but there is no music in it. 

Monkey. Stop, brothers, stop! Wait a little! 
How can we get our music right? It 's plain you 
must n't sit as you are. You, Mishka, face the alto. 

Mishka. Yes, you must sit opposite the 
second fiddle. 

Monkey. I think we shall then make better 
music. 

Ass. We shall set the very hills and forests 
dancing. {They change places, and begin again. The 
music is as bad as ever.) Stop a little. I have 
found out the secret. We shall be sure to play 
in tune if we sit in a row. 
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(They form in an orderly line, but the music is no 
better. They then begin to quarrel about how they shall sit.) 

A Nightingale comes along 

Monkey. Be so kind, good Nightingale, as 

to help us a little. 

Ass. Please, Nightingale, just show us how 

to sit. Music we have; instruments we have. 

Only show us how to place ourselves so that we 

may produce good music. 

Nightingale. Place yourselves! That will 

not make you musical. You were not made to 

be musicians. You are not bright enough, and 

your ears are not fine enough. You may place 

yourselves as you like, but you will never become 

musicians. 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE EAGLE 

First Cuckoo Cuckoo who was made 

Second Cuckoo Nightingale 

Thiso Cuckoo Eaglb 

Scene I 

Time: One morning 
Place: In the open 

y4 Cuckoo sifs near, trying to sing, but 
only cuckooing 

First Cuckoo. Listen to that Cuckoo! What 
is he making all that noise about? 

Second Cuckoo. Ha! Ha! Do you not 
know? The Eagle has just promoted that 
Cuckoo to be a Nightingale. 

Third Cuckoo (laughing). Well, well, a 
Cuckoo to be a Nightingale! Did you ever hear 
of anything like that before? 

{All begin to laugh.) 

First Cuckoo (calling to the Cuckoo who is trying 
to be a Nightingale). Hello there, Mr. Cuckoo 
Nightingale! Why don't you try to do some- 
thing that you can do? 

Second Cuckoo. Yes, yes, Mr. Nightingale 
Cuckoo, please be so kind as to give us a little 
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rest. Your silence is much better than your song. 

Third Cuckoo. Such singing! Ha, ha! 

(The Cuckoo who is trying to sing like a Nightingale 
gets very angry. He goes to tell the Eagle.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place: Before the Eagle 

Cuckoo. Hear me, O good and wise Eagle, 
and have pity on me! At your command I was 
appointed Nightingale to these woods, and yet 
the birds dare to laugh at my singing. 
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Eagle. I am a king, but I am not God. 
It is impossible for me to help you. I can 
order a Cuckoo to be called Nightingale; but to 
make a Nightingale out of a Cuckoo — that I 
cannot do. 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE 

Father Eagle Mother Eagle Mole 
Scene I 

Time: Stunmer 

Place: In a deep forest near an oak 

Father Eagle. See, Mother Eagle, here is 
a lofty and wide-spreading oak. Let us build 
our nest on the top of it. This will be a fine 
place to rear our dear young ones. 

Mole (at the foot of the tree). No, my fine 
young birds, this is not a good place to build 
a nest for your dear ones. This tree is rotten 
at the roots, and will, without doubt, soon fall. 
This is no place for your young eagles. 

Father Eagle {to Mother Eagle, very disdainfully). 
Is it becoming that an eagle shall accept ad- 
vice from a mole in a hole? Where then 
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would be the glory of an eagle having such 
keen eyes? And how comes it that moles dare 
to meddle in the affairs of the King of Birds? 
Such counsel I scorn! I will build you a home 
fit only for such a queen as you. 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place: In front of the oak, which has fallen and crushed the 
mother bird and her young ones 

Father Eagle {coming in with a rich breakfast, 

which he has brought back from the chase). Wretched 

creature that I am! For my pride has fate so 
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terribly punished me, and because I gave no 
heed to wise counsel. But could one expect 
that wise counsel could possibly come from a 
miserable mole? 

Mo/e (from his hole). Had you not despised 
me, you would have remembered that I burrow 
within the earth, and that, as I live among the 
roots, I can tell with certainty whether a tree 
be sound or not. 

THE MULE AND THE LION 



Lion 


Pig 


Dog 


Mule 


Mother Pig 


. Hunter 


Mother Mule 







Scene I 

Time : One night 

Place : Home of Mule, near the farmer's home 

Lton (coming along). I have not been able to 
find anything to eat, for the creatures of the 
wilderness far and wide fear me greatly. Me- 
thinks this is the home of the mule. Perchance 
I shall fare better here. (He espies the Mule, and smiles 
blandly.) What do you eat, fair Lii, to make you 
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so sleek and fat? Why is your hair so smooth 
and beautiful? I think your master gives you 
tender, fresh grass and fat young pig to eat. 

Mule. No, I am fat because I am gentle. 
My hair is beautiful because I do not fight with 
other creatures. But why do you come here, 
Sii? f' Are you hungry? I believe you are seek- 
ing for food. 
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Lion. Oh, no, I am not hungry. I only 
walk around to get the cool, fresh air. And 
then the night is very beautiful. The moon 
hangs up in the clear sky with the stars, and 
makes a soft light, so I came to visit you. 
Would you not like to take a walk with me? 
I will take you to visit my friend, the Pig. I 
never go to his house alone; I always take a 
friend with me. 

Mule. , Shall we go to any other place? 

Lion. Yes, I think we will go to visit 
another friend of mine who lives not far away. 

Mule {to his mother). Will you allow me to 
go with Sii to see his friend? 

''Mother Mule. Who is his friend? 

Mule. The farmer's Pig. 

Mother Mule. I think it is no harm if you 
go only there. But you must not go anywhere 
else with Sii. The hunter is looking for him, I 
hear, and you must be careful. Do not trust 
him fully, for I fear he will tempt you to go 
to some other place or into some other wfong 
thing. If I allow you to go you must come 
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home before midnight. The moon will not be 

gone then, and you can see to find your way. 

{The Lion and the Mule go to visit the Pig.) 

Scene II 
Time : Same night 
Place : Pig's home, which was in the Farmer's yard 

PiS^ {seeing the Lion and Mule coming). Mother, 
mother, who are these creatures? I am frightened. 
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Lion (to Mule). He is afraid of me. I will 
hide, and you may go in first. 

Pig" (seeing that the Lion has gone). Come in, 
Mule. We welcome you. 

ILion (Jumping from his hiding place and catching the 
Pig)- Now I have you, little Pig! 

Mu/e. Let the poor little creature go free. 

Lion. No, indeed; I have many pigs at 

my house. It is better for him to go with me. 
(The Lion carries the Pig while the Mule follows.) 

Scene III 
Time; Later 
Place : A pile of hay behind a net whereon lies a Dog 

Lion, no^ seeing the net, drops the Pig and 
tries to catch the Dog 

Dog (harking). Have mercy! Have mercy! 

Lion (to Mule). See how rude the Dog is to 

us! We came to visit him, and he makes a 

loud noise and tries to call the hunter so that 

he will drive us away. I have never been so 

insulted! Come here, Lii-Tsze, come at once 

and help me. 

(The Mule goes to the Lion, and the net falls and 
catches them both.) 
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- Scene IV 

Time: Sunrise 
Place: The net 

Hunter comes along dnd finds the Lion and 
the Mule in the net 

Mule (begging earnestly). Hunter, you know 
me, and you know my mother. We are your 
friends, and we do no wrong. Set me free, O 
hunter, set me free! 

Hunter. No, I will not set you free. You 
may be good, but you are in bad company, 
and you must take what it brings. I will take 
both you and the Lion to the market place and 
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sell you for silver. That is my right. I am a 
hunter. If you get in my net, that is your 
business; if I catch you, that is my business. 
Bad company is a dangerous thing for man or 
beast. 

THE GLOWWORM AND THE DAW 

Daw Glowworm 

Time: Evening 
Place : In a forest 

Properties: Use paper and sticks to represent the bonfire, 
and bright red paper for light 

Daw runs to the Glowworm, and is about to 

seize him 

Glowworm. Wait a moment, good friend, 
and you shall hear of something to your ad- 
vantage. 

Daw. Oh! What is it? 

Glowworm. I am but one of the many glow- 
worms that live in this forest. If you wish to 
have them all, follow me. 

Daw. Certainly. Proceed; I follow. 

(r/j^ Glowworm leads him to a place in the woods 
where a fire has been kindled by some woodsmen,) 
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Glowworm {pointing to the sparks flying out). 
Behold* the glowworms warming themselves 
around the fire ! When you have done with them, 
I will show you more. 

(The Daw darts at the sparks, and tries to swallow 
some of them, hut burns his mouth in the attempt.) 

Daw. How hot the little creature is! I did 
not know he was dangerous. Henceforth I will 
eat no glowworms. 

Glowworm {with pride). Wickedness yields to 
wisdom. 
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THE LION AND THE GOAT 

Lion Goat Tiger 

Time: One morning 
Place; Before a cave 

A Lion was eating uj>, one after another, the 
animals of a certain country 

Goat (to himself). I must put a Stop to 
this. I have a plan by which the Lion may be 
driven from the country. (Goat lies down in a cave 
on the roadside. The Lion, on his way to the village, sees 
him, and stops at the mouth of the cave.) So yOU have 

come, after all. 

Lion. What do you mean? 

Goat. Why, I have long been lying here. 
I have eaten a hundred elephants, a hundred 
tigers, a thousand wolves, and ninety-nine lions. 
One more lion has been wanting. I have waited 
long and patiently. Heaven has, after all, been 
kind to me. (He shakes his horns and beard, and makes 
a start as if he were about to spring upon the Lion.) 

Lion (to himself). This animal looks like a 
Goat, but it does not talk like one, so it is 
very likely some wicked spirit in this shape. 
Prudence often serves us better than valor, so for 
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the present I shall return to the wood. {Turns hack.) 

Goat {rising and advancing to the mouth of the cave). 
Will you come back to-morrow? 

Lion. Never again. 

Goat. Do you think I shall be able to see 
you, at least, in the woods to-morrow? 

Lion. Never in the woods, nor in this neigh- 
borhood, any more. {Runs into the Sorest.) 

Tiger {to the Lion). The wisdom of one doth 
save a host. 

Oral Work 
What had the lion been doing? What did the goat do? 
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THE BEE AND THE SPIDER 

Spider Bee 

Time: Morning 
Place : Field of flowers 

From the same flower the Bee gathers honey 
while the Spider gathers poison 

Spider {looking at Bee). How happens it, 
Friend Bee, that I am able to collect nothing 
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but poison, while you are gathering honey from 
the selfsame flower? I work as hard as you do. 
What is the reason? 

Bee. Well, Friend Spider, this is how it 
happens. Our dispositions are so unlike. My 
disposition gives sweetness to whatever I touch, 
whereas thine changes to poison what might 
have been the purest honey. 

Oral Work 

What did the bee tell the spider? 
Have you ever seen a hive of bees? 

HOW THE HARE'S FRIENDS 
DESERTED HER 



Hare 


Child 


Sheep 


Horse 


Goat 


Calf 


Bull 


Time: Morning 
Place: Country road 


Hounds 



Child reads prologue. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
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'Tis thus in friendships: who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
Hare. I think I'll take my morning walk. 
My care has always been never to ofifend. I 
suppose that all the animals around here are my 
friends. {Looks up as she hears the hunters' cry. She then 
begins to run; she doubles her footsteps, becoming more and 
more frightened.) What shall I do if the hunters 
get me? Surely I shall die. {She staggers, and is 
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about to Jail, when a Horse comes in view.) O Friend 
Horse,, please let me mount you. The hunters 
are coming, and they will kill me, but if I am 
on your back they will not be able to see 
the prints of my feet. You are a friend of 
mine. I will not be heavy, for to friendship 
every burden is light. 

Horse. Poor puss, be not afraid; you will 
not die. You have many friends who will be 
here in a short time. I am sure they will help 
you. {Horse leaves.) 

The stately Bull appears 
Hare. O Friend Bull, I implore you, help 
me! If they get me, I am lost. 

Bull. My dear Friend Hare, I am indeed 
sorry to see you in such a plight, for really, to 
tell the truth, I should dearly love to help you 
if I had the time, but I have an engagement. 
But see, the Goat is just behind, and I am sure 
he will help you. 

Goat arrives 
Hare. Friend Goat, won't you pleasChelp 
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me? I am in dreadful distress. The hunters 
will soon be upon me. Won't you let me ride 
on your back so that I can get to safety? 

Goa^. I should be pleased, my dear Hare, 
but my back is too rough for your dainty feet. 
There is the sheep; her woolly back will be 
better. 

Sheep appears 
Hare. O Friend Sheep, I am in great fear 
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and terror of the hunters. May I please ride 
upon your back? 

Sheep. My back has a load of wool upon 
it, and besides, Friend Hare, hounds eat sheep 
as well as hares. 

Calf appears 

Hare. Kind Calf, won't you save a friend 
in distress? See, the hunters are nearly here. 
They are going to get me! 

Calf. Shall I 

In this important case engage? 

Older and abler passed you by; 

How strong are these! How weak am I! 

Should I presume to bear you hence. 

Those friends of mine may take offense. 

Excuse me then; you know my heart; 

But dearest friends, alas, must part. 

How shall we all lament! Adieu! 

For see, the Hounds are just in view. 
(rAe Hounds arrive, and drag the Hare away.) 

Oral Work 
Would it not have been kinder for one of the animals 
to help the poor little hare? 
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THE HEN AND THE CAT 

Hen Cat's Child Townspeople 

Cat Hen's Children 

Scene I 

Time: One day 
Place : In a yard 

Ca^ (going to Hen). Let us be friends. 
Hen. Dost thou desire me for a friend? 
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Cat. Yes, truly. {They both go home}) 
Scene II- 

Time: Same night 
Place : Cat's house 

Cat (to her child). Go and tell the Hen to 
rise early to-morrow morning, and go with me 
to town. 

Cat's Child. Very well, dear mother, I will 

go- Scene III 

Time: Later 
Place : Hen's House 

T/ie Cat's Child comes in, and salutes the Hen 

Hen {arising). Thou child of the Cat, dost 
thou come to me in peace? 

Cat's Child. I come in peace; my mother 
has sent me to thee. 

Hen. Say what thy mother has sent thee 
for. Speak. 

Cat's Child. She bids thee rise early to- 
morrow morning, and go with her to the town. 

Hen. Very well; I will do so. 

Cat's Child. I will go and tell my mother. 
{Goes home.) 

' One part of the room is the cat's home; the other part is the hen's home. 
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Hen (to one of her children). Go ask the Cat 
at what time we shall go to town. (The child 
starts, but the Hen calls it back.) Come back, I will 
tell thee something. (The child comes back, and goes 
close to her mother.) When thou goest to the Cat, 
open thine ears and hear well what she says, and 
come and tell me. (The child goes out.) 

Scene IV 

Time: Later 
Place: Cat's house 

T/ie Hen's Child comes in, and salutes the Cat 
Cat. Why did thy mother send thee to me? 
Hen's Child. That I might ask thee how 
early we shall go to the town to-morrow. 

Cat. Go tell thy mother to arise and come 
at the cock's crowing; for what should eat her? 
(The Hen's Child leaves.) 

Scene V 

Time: Later 
Place: Hen's House 

The Hen's Child comes in 

Hen's Child. Behold, I went to the Cat's 

place where thou sendest me, and have returned. 
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Hen. What did the Cat say? Let me hear 
what words she spoke. 

Hen's Child. My mother, the words that the 
Cat spoke to me are these: "Go tell thy mother 
to come to me when the cock croweth, that we 
may go; for what should eat her?" 

Hen. My child, lie down in our house, for 
I have heard what the Cat said. 

{The child of the Hen obeys her mother. Goes and 
lies down, and her mother also lies down. They sleep until 
the cock crows. When the Cat hears the cock she arises, gets 
ready, and waits for the Hen.) 

Cat (to herself). May she come soon, so 
that we may go. (The cock crows the second time.) 
May she come soon, so that we may go. (Waits till 
day, but the Hen does not come. She then goes to the Hen's 
house.) 

Scene VI 

Time: Day 
Place: Hen's house 

Cat (coming in). Hen, thou didst send thyi 
child to me, and didst ask at what time thou 
shouldst rise, and I said to thy child, "Go tell 
thy mother to come when the cock crows, that 
we may go.". Did thy child not tell thee this. 
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that thou art still sitting at home, although it 
has become day? 

//en. Sister Cat, if thou wishest to have me 
for a friend thou must never ask me to come 
out of my house at night. 

Caf. What art thou afraid of, that thou 
sayest, "I will never come out at night"? What 
is there in the way? 

//en (to children, getting them ready.) Come, let US 
go to town with the Cat. (All start on their way). 

Scene VII 

Time: Later 
Place : On the road 

T/ie Cat g'oes before, and having gone on a little 
she seizes two of the children of the Hen 

//en (looking at the Cat). Sister Cat, we have 
scarcely set out on our way, and dost thou seize 
two of my children? 

Cat. Thy two children which I took have 
not strength enough to walk. Therefore did I 
take them to my bosom that we may go on. 

//en. If thou act thus, thou and I must 
dissolve our friendship. 
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C«/. If thou wilt not be a friend, I will let 
thee go home. 

(As the Hen starts to go home, the Cat makes a bound, 
and seizes the Hen's head. The Hen cries for help. The 
Townspeople come running quickly to the Hen's aid. When 
the Cat sees them she leaves the Hen and runs away into 
the forest.) 

Townspeople. Foolish one, didst thou, a Hen, 

arise and go to befriend a Cat? If we had not 

heard thy screams and come to thee, she would 
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have killed thee, and carried away all thy chil- 
dren into the forest. 

I/en (to the people of the town). God bless you! 
Ye have taken me out of the Cat's mouth. 

Townspeople. To-day we have delivered 
thee; but do thou no more make friendship with 
the Cat, for the Cat is too cunning for thee. 

Oral Work 
Are cats and hens friends or enemies now? 

THE ELEPHANT HAS A BET WITH 
THE TIGER 

Rajah, the Elephant Elephant's Wife 

RiMAN, the Tiger Elephant's Children 

LoTONG, the long-tailed Spectacle Monkey Black Ape 

Mouse Deer 

TiME^: Rainy season 

Place: In Malay 

Properties: Chairs are arranged to take the place of trees. 

The Monkey is supposed to jump from branch to branch. 

Jar for molasses. 

Scene I 

Elephant {looking at Monkey, who is jumping about 
noisily). Mr. Lotong is too noisy. Let us each 
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try to shake him down. If he falls for me, I am 
to eat you; if he falls for you, you are to eat 
me. We will make a wager of it. 

Ti£^er. Agreed. 

Elephant. Agreed. 

Tiger. Very well! You shall try to frighten 
him first. 

Elephant {trumpeting). Au! Au! Au! 

{At each sound the Monkey gets more and more fright- 
ened, hut jumps around through the branches without Jailing.) 

Tiger. Well, Friend Elephant, would you 

like to try your luck again? 

5 
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Elephant. No, thank you; it is your turn 
now, and if he falls for you, you shall eat me. 

(Tiger roars long and loud three times; shortens body 
as for a spring, and growls. Monkey leaps up, and Jails 
at the Tiger's feet.) 

Tiger. Well, Friend Elephant, I suppose I 
may eat you now. 

Elephant. You have, I admit, won the 
wager, but I beg you grant me just seven days' 
time. I should like to visit my wife and chil- 
dren and make my will. 

Tiger. Very well; you may go. 

(Elephant goes home, bellowing and sobbing all the 
way.) 

Scene II 

Elephant's wi/e and children, arranged in 
other Part of the room 

Elephant's Wife (hearing sound of her husband's 
voice). Children, what can be the matter with 
your father, that he keeps sobbing so? 

Children. It really is father sobbing. 
Elephant arrives 

Elephant's IVife. What are you sobbing 
for, father? What have you done to yourself? 
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Elephant. I have just made a wager with 

Friend Tiger about shaking down a Monkey. 

If he fell for me, I was to eat Friend Tiger, but 

if he fell for Friend Tiger, Friend Tiger was to 

eat me. I tried to frighten the Monkey, but he 

did not fall; I was beaten, and now Friend Tiger 

says he is going to eat me. So I begged leave 

to come home and see you, and he has given me 

just seven days. 

Scene III 

Mouse Deer (in other part of the room). For six 
days and six nights I have heard Elephant do 
nothing but sob aloud. I wonder what is the 
trouble. He keeps bellowing, and bellowing, 
and does not sleep, so that night is turned 
into day, and day into night! What on earth 
is the trouble with him? Suppose I go and see. 
(Goes to the Elephant's home.) 

Scene IV 
Mouse Deer. What is the matter with you. 
Friend Elephant? We hear you bellowing and 
bellowing every single day and every single night. 
You are far too noisy. 
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Elephant (in a lamenting voice). It is no mere 
empty voice. Friend Mouse Deer. I have got 
into a dreadful affair. I made a wager with 
Friend Tiger about shaking down a Monkey, 
and he beat me. 

Mouse Deer. What was the stake? 

Elephant. The stake was that Friend Tiger 
might eat me if he frightened it down; and if 
I frightened it down I might eat Friend Tiger. 
It fell for Friend Tiger, and now he wants to 
eat me. And my reason for not eating or sleep- 
ing any more is that I had just seven days to 
visit my wife and children and make my will. 

Mouse Deer. If Friend Tiger were to eat 
you, I should feel very sorrowful. But have no 
fear; I hardly think he will do so. 

Elephant. If you will assist me I will be- 
come your slave, and my children shall be your 
slaves, forever. 

Mouse Deer. Very well; I will assist you. 
Go, and look for a jar full of molasses. 

Elephant. I will do so. I will go to my 
friend the maker of palm wine, and get it. He 
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will flee for his life when he sees me, and I will 

bring it home. (GoeSj returning shortly with ajar, which 
he gives to the Mouse Deer.) 

Mouse Deer. When does your time expire? 

Elephant. To-morrow. 

Mouse Deer. I will return to-morrow, and 
we will then start. (Leaves^ but returns in a short while,) 
Now pour the molasses over your back, and let 
it spread, and run down your legs. {Elephant does 
as he is hid}) As soon as I begin to lick up the 

1 Child holds up jar and pretends to let the molasses run over him. 
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molasses on your back, bellow as loud as you 
can, and make believe to be hurt, and writhe and 
wriggle this way and that. 

(Presently the Mouse Deer commences to lick hard. 
The Elephant writhes and wriggles, and makes believe to 
he hurt, making a loud trumpeting. In this way they proceed, 
the Mouse Deer holding on to the Elephant and the Elephant 
trumpeting and trumpeting, until they come to the Tiger.) 

Scene V 

Mouse Deer. A single Elephant is a very 
short meal. If I could only catch that big and 
fat old Tiger there, it would be just enough to 
satisfy my hunger. 

Tiger. Oho! If you catch me you '11 eat 
me, will you? I think I had better flee. 

(Runs away.) 

Scene VI 
T/ie Tiger runs in, and meets a Black Ape 
Black Ai>e. Why running so hard, Friend 
Tiger? Why so much noise? 

Tiger. What do you mean by '^so much 
noise"? What was that thing upon Friend 
Elephant's back — that had caught Friend Ele- 
phant and was devouring him? Moreover, the 
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thing that was on Friend Elephant's back said, 
in my hearing, that a single Elephant was a 
very short meal, but if it could catch a fat old 
Tiger like myself that would be just enough to 
satisfy its hunger. 

Black Ape. What was that thing. Tiger? 

Tiger. I don't know. 

Black Ape. Ah, I wonder if it could be 
Friend Mouse Deer? 

Tiger. Certainly not! Why, how in the 
world could Friend Mouse Deer swallow me? 
To say nothing of his not being used to meat 
food! Come, let us go back again. 

(TTtey go hack again to find the Elephant. First the 
Ape goes the faster, and then the Tiger, and then the Ape 
gets in front again.) 

Scene VII 

Ape and Tiger run in 

Mouse Deer {from the Elephant's back.) Hello, 

Father Ape! This is a dog's trick, indeed! You 

promise to bring me two tigers, and you bring 

me only one. I refuse to accept it, Father Ape. 
(When the Tiger hears this he runs off as fast as he 
can, the Ape following.) 
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Scene VIII 
Tiger ancl Ape come in, running 
Tiger. It is too bad of you, Friend Ape, 
trying to fool me in order to pay your own debts! 
For shame! It is only through good luck he re- 
fused to accept me. Had he accepted, I should 
have been dead and done with. {Ape jumps into a 
tree.) So now, if you come down to the ground, you 
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shall die the death yourself, just for trying to cheat 
me. From now on we shall be bitter enemies. 

Oral Work 
Where have you seen an elephant? 
Where do we get ivory? 
What kind of skin has a tiger? 
Tell what you can about the ways of a monkey. 

THE KING CROW AND THE WATER 

SNAIL 

Water Snail King Crow 

Water Snail's Friends 

Time : Long ago 
Place: India 

^ Water Snail comes upstream} 
King Crow {to himself). Who can it be com- 
ing up the stream that shouts so loudly at the 
rapids? It sounds like a man, but there is 
nothing to be seen. {King Crow lights on a tree to 
watch, but as he can see nothing from his perch on the tree 
he flies down to the ground and walks along by the water- 
side. Catches sight of Water Snail.) Hello, you there, 
where do you come from? 

1 Child makes a noise. 
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Water Snail. I come from the eddy below 
the rapids, and I only want to get as far as the 
headwaters of the river. 

King Crow. Wait a bit. Suppose we race to 
the river mouth, and we will have a wager on it. 

Water Snail (to himself). I think I will do it. 
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for the river is my home, and I can get many 
friends to help me. (Speaking aloud.) What is the 
stake? If I am beaten I will be your slave, and 
gather food for you, but what will you stake? 

Km£r Crow. If I am beaten, the river shall 
be handed over to you, and you shall be king 
of the river. 

Water Snail. Well, give me time, seven 
days' time, to make ready, for I am pretty well 
tired out after ascending the rapids. 

King Crow. I grant you this delay. 

iXhen the Water Snail hunts up several of his friends 
and tells them to conceal themselves along the river, and to 
reply at once when King Crow challenges them. Children 
are supposed to he concealed along the route where King Crow 
passes. The child that takes the part of King Crow walks 
along, flapping arms as if flying, and at each one of the 
reaches^ the Water Snail's friends reply to the challenge.) 

King Crow. Hello! Are you there? 

Water Snail's Friend. Hello! Here I am. 

iXhis is repeated four times. At the river mouth 
the Water Snail replies in person.) 

Water Snail. Hello! Here I am, {Steps 

into view.) 

1 Unbroken stretches between the rapids in a stream. 
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King Crow. Well, well; I am defeated. 
From now on I shall ever be the slave of the 
Water Snail. 

FATHER LIME STICK AND THE 
FLOWER PECKER 

Father Limb Stick Flower Pecker 

Time: One morning 
Place: In a garden 
Properties: Pair of paper wings for bird; old coat for Father 

Lime Stick; chair to represent tree 

Father Lime Stick. I think I shall lime 
this tree to catch some birds. {Limes tree."^ Down 
flies bird, and gets caught.'') Oh, see what I have 
caught! Now I will kill you, and eat you. 

Flower Pecker. Oh, grandfather, surely you 
are not going to eat me? Why, flesh, feathers, 
and all, I am no bigger than your thumb! 

Father Lime Stick. What? Do you expect 
me to let you go? 

Flower Pecker. Yes, only let me go, and I 
will fetch you such a talisman as never was — 
a Bezoar stone as big as a coconut and worth 
at least a thousand common stones. 

I Lime is a sticky substsince used by some gardeners to catch birds. 

^ Child comes in waving arms, or p>aper wings, and gets caught in the tree. 
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Father Lime Stick. Do you really mean it? 

Flower Pecker. Really I do. Just let me 
go, and I'll bring it to you. {Flies away and perches 
himself upon a tree, then preens himself to remove the lime 

from his feathers.) I think I'll get this lime off my 
feathers. 

Father Lime Stick (looking around). Where 
is that bird? (He then sees the bird, and calls.) Bird, 
where is the Bezoar stone you promised to bring 
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me, the one that was worth at least a thousand? 

Flower Pecker. Out on you! How could 
I do it? Just think of me, with my body only 
as big as your thumb, carrying a Bezoar stone 
as big as a coconut! It is really too absurd! 
Why, I have not even strength to lift it! 

Father Lime Stick {in disgust). I think I 
had better say nothing. That little bird has 
outwitted me this time, but I'll catch him yet. 

Oral Work 
What can you tell about a Flower Pecker? 

WHO KILLED THE OTTER'S BABIES? 



King Solomon 


Tortoise 


Crayfish 


Otter 


King Crab 


Five Courtiers 


Great Lizard 






Mouse Deer 


Chief Dancer of the War Dance 


Woodpecker, 


Chief Beater of the War Gong 



Scene I 

Time : Long ago 

Place: The Far East 

Properties: Dolls to represent babies; paper crown for king 

OUer. Friend Mouse Deer, will you be 
so good as to take charge of my children until 
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I come back? I am going down to the river 

to catch some fish, and when I return I'll 

share them with you. 

Mouse Deer. Very well! Go along, and 

I'll look after the children. 

{pttet goes away. Woodpecker sounds the war gong; 
then the Mouse Deer dances round and round the room, and 
treads on the Otter's babies.) 
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Scene II 
Otter returns 

Otter (looking at the children, who are dead). How 
comes it, friend Mouse Deer, that my babies 
have died? 

Mouse Deer. The woodpecker came and 
sounded the war gong, and I, being Chief Dancer, 
danced; and forgetting about your children, I 
trod upon them, and crushed them flat. 

Otter. I will tell this monstrous act to 
the King. 

Scene III 

Time: Later 
Place : King's court 

The King is surrounded by his Courtiers 
Otter {walking up to the King and prostrating him- 
self). Your Majesty's most humble slave craves 
pardon for presuming to address your Majesty, 
but Mouse Deer has murdered your slave's dear 
children, and your slave desires that the mur- 
derer be punished according to the just law of 
the land. 

King Solomon. If the Mouse Deer hath 
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done this thing, assuredly he is worthy of death. 

(Turning aside to one of the Courtiers.) Send the Mouse 

Deer to me at once. 

{Courtier goes out and brings in the Mouse Deer, 
who prostrates himself before the King.) 

King {to Otter). What is your charge against 
Mouse Deer? 

Otter. Your slave accuses him of the murder 
of your slave's children. Your slave appeals 
to the law of the land. 

6 
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King (to Mouse Deer). Was it due to you, 
O Chief Dancer of the War Dance, that the 
Otter's children were killed? 

Mouse Deer. Assuredly it was, but I crave 
pardon for doing so. 

King. How was it, then, that you came to 
kill them? 

Mouse Deer. Your slave killed them be- 
cause the Woodpecker appeared and sounded 
the war gong. Your slave, as your Majesty is 
aware, is Chief Dancer of the War Dance; there- 
fore your slave danced, and, forgetting about 
the Otter's children, trod upon them and crushed 
them flat. 

King (to a Courtier). Bring forth the Wood- 
pecker. 

Woodpecker appears 

King. Was it you, Woodpecker, who 
sounded the war gong? 

Woodpecker. Assuredly it was, forasmuch 
as your slave saw the Great Lizard wearing 
his sword. 

King. If that is the case, there is no fault 
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to be found with the Woodpecker, who is the 
Chief Beater of the War Gong. (To one of the 
Courtiers.) Command the Great Lizard to appear 
before me. 

Great Lizard appears 

King. Were you, Lizard, wearing your 
sword? 

Great Lizard. Most assuredly I was, your 
Majesty. 

King. And why were you wearing your 
sword? 

Great Lizard. Your slave wore it because 
your slave saw that the Tortoise had donned 
his coat of mail. 

King {to another Courtier). Bring forth the 
Tortoise. 

Tortoise appears 

King. Why did you, Tortoise, don your 
suit of mail? 

Tortoise. Your slave donned it because 
your slave saw the King Crab trailing his three- 
edged pike. 
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Kitrg {to another Courtier). Command the King 
Crab to appear at once. 

King Crab appears 

King. Why were you, King Crab, trailing 
your three-edged pike? 

King Crab. Because your slave saw that 
the Crayfish had shouldered his lance. 

King (to another of the Courtiers). Summon the 
Crayfish. 

Crayfish appears 

King. Did you, Crayfish, shoulder your 
lance? 

Crayfish. Assuredly I did, your Majesty. 

King. And why did you shoulder it? 

Crayfish. Because your slave saw that the 
Otter was coming down to devour your slave's 
children. 

King. Oh, if that is the case, you yourself. 
Otter, are guilty of the death of your own chil- 
dren, and your complaint against the Mouse 
Deer cannot be sustained by the just law of 
the land. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 



Shepherd 



Nightingale 



Time: Spring evening 
Place: South 

Shei>herd. Sing to me dearest Nightingale. 
Why are you so silent this beautiful spring 
evening? 
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Nightingale (very softly and distinctly, the voice 
brooding on the words). Alas, the frogs make SO 
much noise that I have no desire to sing. Do 
you not hear them? 

Shepherd. Yes, I hear them; but it is 
owing to your silence. Do you but sing, and 
the croaking of the frogs will be as silence. 

Oral Work 
What kind of voice has the nightingale? 
Where do nightingales live? 

THE FARMER AND THE GHOST 

Old Man ' Ghost 

Time: Noon 
Place: In a field 

The Old Man is plowing his field with his 
own hand, and sowing the grain in the willing 
earth, thinking of the fine harvest it will reap} 
Suddenly from behind a tree a Ghost appears. 

Old Man {frightenedjooking at Ghost). Oh! Oh! 

Ghost. I am Solomon. What dost thou 

here, old friend? 

Old Man. If thou art Solomon, how canst 

1 Child imitates old man plowing and sowing. 
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thou ask? In my youth I learned from the ant 
to be industrious. That which I then learned 
I now practice. 

Ghost. Thou hast learned but half thy 
lesson. Go once more to the ant, and she will 
teach thee to rest in thine old age, and enjoy 
what thou hast earned. Leave thy plow, and 
get thee to the chimney corner and thine easy- 
chair. 
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^SOP AND THE DONKEY 

JEsop Donkey 

Time: Long ago 
Place: Athens 

i^sop appears, wearing a cloak and carrying a 
book, followed by the Donkey, who is braying 

Donkey. I see, Mr. i^sop, that you have 
been writing stpries about me. 

u^sop. Is that so, Friend Donkey? So 
you really see as far as that? Well, I declare! 

Donkey. Yes, and I wish next time you 
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would please make me say something wise and 
sensible. 

^soJ>. What is this? Something wise and 
sensible from you! What would the world 
think? People would call you a sage and 
me the donkey. 

Oral Work 

Who was iEsop? 

What stwies by yEsop have you ever read? 

THE PEACOCK AND THE FOX 

Peacock Fox 

Time: Night 
Place: In a field 

The Fox, his eye on the Peacxxk, stands with 
his face turned uP to the sky 

Peacock. Reynard, what have you been 
doing? 

Fox. Oh, I have been counting the stars. 

Peacock. How many are there? 

Fox. About as many as fools on earth. 

Peacock. But of which do you think there 
is the greater number, the stars or fools? 
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/^^;*r. If you put it SO, I shall say the fools 
are more by one. 

Peacock. Who is the one? 

Fox. Why, my own silly self. 

Peacock. How are you silly, Reynard? 

Fox. Why, was it not foolish of me to count 
the stars in the sky when I should have been 
counting the stars in your brilliant plumage to 
better advantage? 

Peacock. No, Reynard; therein is not your 
folly. There is neither wit nor wisdom in your 
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prattle. You thought that your fine words 
would make an easy prey of me. 

Fox {quietly leaving the place). The knave that 

has been found out cannot have legs too quick. 

Oral Work 

What did the fox wish to do? 
Was the fox disappointed when he found the peacock 
understood him? 

THE ROBBERS AND THE FARMER 

Four Robbers Sheep Farmer 

Scene I 

Time: Evening 

Place : On a lonely mountain side where a band of robbers have 
their den 

Some Robbers are hidden behind some bushes 
when a Farmer/^55^5 by, leading his sheep. They 
determine to play a trick on him, so as to win the 
sheep from him. They separate, and one after 
another of them meets the Farmer. 

First Robber {taking off Us cap). Good day, sir, 
where are you taking this dog? {Walks on.) 

Second Robber. Good day, sir, where did 
you get that dog? {Goes away.) 
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Third Robber (stopping the farmer). Where is 
your gun? Surely you would not have this dog 
with you unless you were going hunting? (Goes on.) 

Fourth Robber {patting the sheep's neck). My 
friend, what a fine dog you have here. {Travels on.) 

Farmer (getting angry). In sooth, the man 
who sold me this beast bewitched my eyes, for 
truly I thought it was a sheep, and now I find 
it is nothing but a dog. I will go at once and 
make him give me my money back. 

{He ties the sheep to a tree and runs hack to the Fair. 
The Robbers come out of their hiding place.) 
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Robbers (laughing). Good, good! We now 
have the sheep. What a fool the Farmer was! 

Scene II 

Farmer comes running in with three men 

All three (shotuing). Where are those robbers? 
Arrest them ! (The Robbers are frightened, and run away.) 

First Man (taking hold of the sheep). See, Farmer, 
this is a fine sheep. Take it home now, and do 
not be deceived again. 

HOW AN EVIL KING WAS CHANGED 
INTO A GOOD ONE 

King Subject 

Scene I 

Time : Olden times 
Place : Palace of King 

The King was so cruel and unjust the people 
prayed night and day that they might have a new 
king. One day he called his people together. 

King. My dear subjects, the days of my 
tyranny are over. From now on you shall live 
in peace and happiness, for I have decided hence- 
forth to rule wisely and well. 

The King kept his wordy and he was soon known all 
over the land as ** The Just King,'' 
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Scene II 

Time : Years later 
Place: Palace 

Subject. Most beloved of kings, I beg of 
you to tell me how you had this change of 
heart toward your people. 

King. One afternoon, as I was galloping 
through my forest, I caught sight of a hound 
chasing a fox. The fox escaped into his hole, 
but not until he had been bitten by the dog 
so badly that he would be lame for life. The 
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hound, returning home, met a man who threw 
a stone at him, which broke his leg. The man 
had not gone far when a horse kicked him, and 
broke his leg; and the horse, starting to run, 
fell into a hole and broke his leg. Here I 
came to my senses, and resolved to change my 
rule. For surely, I said to myself, he who 
do'eth evil will sooner or later be overtaken 
by evil. 

Oral Work 

Was it better for the king to rule wisely and well? 

Is it not better for us to be kind to each other? 

HOW THE FOX LOST HIS MEAT 

Hungry Fox Jackal 

ZiRAH, a boy 
Time : One morning 
Place : Near a hen yard 

Hungry Fox (finding a piece of meat). This looks 
good. I have not tasted food for several days, 
so I will take it home and eat it. 

(He starts on a trot to go home, but notices a hen yard, 
where he sees four fat fowls scratching for worms^ and his 
mouth waters. He sets down the meat and gazes longingly 
at the hens.) 
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Jackal comes along 

Jackal. Friend Fox, you seem perplexed. 
Tell me your trouble, and it may be that I 
can help you. 

Fox. Friend Jackal, you are right; I am 
perplexed. I have here a piece of meat which 
I am carrying to my hole, but I should like 
one of those fowls for my second course. 

Jackal. Take my advice, and let those 
hens alone. I have long had my eye upon 
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them, but they are watched by a boy named 
Zirah. There is no way to catch them without 
being seen. You have a fine piece of meat. 
Be content with it, and go home. (Jackal watches.) 

Fox. No, no; I will not give up the hens. 

(Jle lays down the meat and creeps into the yard, while 
the Jackal runs away with the meat. He is quite near the 
largest fowl, when Zirah throws a stick at his head. Fearing 
for his life, he springs over the fence and goes back to get 
his meat, but no meat is to be seen.) 

THE PARTRIDGE AND THE CROW 

Crow Partridge 

Time: Day 
Place : Along a walk 

^ Partridge ts strtitting along the ground, when 
a Crow comes along and sees hUn 

Crow. How beautifully that Partridge walks ! 

I must try to walk like him. {Gets behind the Par- 
tridge and tries to strut,) 

Partridge {turning around). Hello, there, Mr. 
Crow! What are you about? 

Crow. Do not be angry with me. I have 
never seen a bird that walks so beautifully as 
you do, and I am trying to walk like you. 
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Partridge. Foolish bird, you are a Crow, 
and should walk like a Crow. You would look 
silly indeed if you were to strut along like a 
Partridge. 

{The Crow still keeps strutting, trying to imitate the 
Partridge. Suddenly it stops, and decides to assume its own 
gait, but finds it cannot.) 

Crow. Now indeed I am at a loss. Now 

I know not my own gait, neither do I know that 

of the Partridge. 
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THE UNGRATEFUL ADDER 

Camel Driver Cow (chewing cud) Jackal 

Adder Palm Tree 

Time: Night 

Place: The plains 

Camel Driver. That spark of fire has just 
set the brushwood afire. 

Adder. Help! Help, or I shall be burned! 

Camel Driver. Now if I save that Adder I 
suppose he will turn around and sting me; but 
then, I cannot see him burn to death. {lie takes 
the hag from beneath his saddle, ties it to the end of his spear , 
and reaches over into the midst of the burning brush. The 
Adder crawls in, then the Camel Driver draws him out of the 
fire.) Now you are safe you can go your way, 
but remember the service I have rendered you. 
Now do you in turn be kind to men. 

Adder {slipping out on the ground), Yes, you 
have been kind to me; but I shall not go away 
until I have stung both you and your Camel. 
Which shall I sting first, you or your Camel?^ 

Camel Driver. What a monster! How 
ungrateful! Is it right to return evil for good? 

Adder. Such is the custom of men. 
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Camel Driver. You are not only ungrateful, 
but untruthful as well. You cannot prove 
your words. There is no other creature in the 
world who would agree with you. If you can 
find one other I will allow you to sting me. 

Adder. Very well; let us put the question 
to the Cow yonder. 

Cow {stops chewing her cu3). If you mean what 
is man's custom, I must answer to my sorrow 
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that he is wont to repay evil for good. For 
many years I have been the faithful servant of 
a farmer. Every day I have supplied him with 
milk to drink, and rich cream to make his butter. 
Now that I am old and no longer able to serve 
him, he has put me out here so that I may grow 
fat. Yesterday he brought the butcher to see me. 
To-morrow he will probably sell me for beef. 
Is not this repaying my kindness with evil? 

Adder. Am I not right. Camel Driver? 
Which shall be stung first, you or your Camel? 

Camel Driver. In court a decree is not 
passed without the testimony of two witnesses. 
Bring another witness, and if he agrees with the 
Cow, you may do with me as you please. 

Adder {looking up at the Palm Tree). Let US put 
the question to the tree. 

Pa/m Tree (shaking his branches sadly). Experi- 
ence has taught me that for every favor you do 
man, you must expect some injury in return. 
I stand here in the desert, doing harm to none 
and good to many. Every traveler who comes 
by can rest beneath my shade. I bear dates for 
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his dinner, and gladly give him my sap; yet 
when a traveler has eaten and slept beneath 
my shade, he looks up into my branches and 
says to himself: "That branch would make me 
a good cane, or a handle for my ax," or "What 
fine wood there is in this tree! I must cut off 
a limb to make new doors for my house." And 
I must consent to this without a murmur. Thus 
is my kindness returned by men. 

Adder. You have heard the two witnesses. 
Which shall I sting first, you or your Camel? 

Camel Driver {seeing a Jackal running by). Let 
us hear just one more witness. 

Adder. Oh, very well. 

{Camel Driver tells whole tale.) 

Jackal {laughingly). You seem to be a clever 
fellow. Why do you tell me such a falsehood 
as that? 

Adder. Indeed, he is telling you nothing 
but the truth. 

Jackal {laughing again, scornfully). Do you mean 
to tell me that such a large adder as you could 
possibly get into such a small bag? 
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Adder. If you do not believe me, I will 
crawl into it again, and show you. 

Jackal (thoughtfully). If I see you in there 

with my own eyes, then I will consent to give 

my answer to your question. 

(The Camel Driver holds the hag open, and the Adder 
crawls in.) 

Jackal. Be quick, and draw the string. 

Any one so ungrateful as this Adder deserves 

nothing but death. 
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THE APES AND THE POPINJAY 



Troop of Apes 



Popinjay 



Glowworm 



Time: Winter 

Place : Down in a valley 

T/te Apes and the Popinjay are wandering' 
about, looking for food and shelter. One of them 
sees a Glowworm in the bushes. 

Ai>e. Come quickly, and bring wood. I 

have found a spark of fire, and we shall soon 

be warm. {The Apes come running and scramhling front 
all directions J with their arms full of driftwood. A few min- 
utes later the huge pile is heaped on top of the glowworm, and 
the Apes sit around in a circle, waiting for the wood to catch 
fire.) 
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Popinjay (in a tree). You silly Apes, you 
may sit there with your teeth chattering until 
Doomsday, but th"at pile will never catch fire. 
That was not a spark that you found, but only 
a worm with a shining light on his tail! 

^Pes. Foolish bird, do you think that we 
do not know a worm from a spark of fife? 

Popinjay {crying). It is not a spark! It is 
not a spark! It is not a spark! 

{She flies down, still crying, "It is not a spark!'* 
Then the foolish Apes in anger spring at the Popinjay and 
tear her to pieces.) 

NATURE WILL OUT 

Jupiter Mouse Maiden 

Venus Young Man Cat 

Scene I 

Time : When the world was young 
Place : Mount Olympus 

Jupiter. Dost thou think that a living being 
can change its nature? 

Venus. No, indeed not. 

Jupiter. Well, I will change a cat into a 
maiden, and marry her to a young man. Then 
we can settle the question. 
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Scene II 

Time: After the wedding of the cat that Jupiter had changed 

into a maiden 
Place : Wedding feast 
Properties: Stick for wand; four cups and saucers for the feast 

Cat comes in, walking on hands and feet. 
Jupiter touches Cat with a wand, and she the'n 
straightens up into a maiden. He leads her by 
the hand to the groom, who is on the other side 
of the room. Jupiter, Venus, bride, and groom 
form procession around the room. The children 
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/turn, "Here comes the Bride." They then sit 
down at the table for the feast. 

Jupiter. See, how well she behaves! Who 
could tell she was but a cat yesterday? Surely 
her nature is changed? 

Venus. Wait a minute. {Lets a mouse into the 
room. When the hride sees it, she jumps up from her seat and 
tries to pounce uponit.) Oh, you see, "Nature will out." 

Oral Work 
Tell the story in your own words. 

MINERVA 

Jupiter Minerva Vulcan 

Time : Long ago 

Place: Home of Jupiter (Mount Olympus) 

Properties : The teacher can arrange to have Minerva spring . 

up in some mysterious way as Vulcan is using the hammer. 

Use cloak for armor. 

JuJ>iter. My head pains me very much to- 
day. I have tried everything that the gods have 
told me. Vulcan, bring your hammer and split 
open my skull. It will either kill or cure me. 
( Vulcan does as he is told, and out from Jupiter's head springs 
Minerva, dressed in a suit of armor,) Who is that? 
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Minerva. I am Minerva, Goddess of Wis- 



dom, 



From out your brain 
I just now came. 
Look at me well, 
So men you can tell. 
When wise they wish to be. 
They can always call on me. 
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Oral Work 

Who was Jupiter? 

From whose brain did Minerva spring? 

Where did Jupiter live? 

Who was Vulcan? 

THE FOX AND THE TORTOISE 

Fox Tortoise 

Time : One afternoon 
Place : Near a pond 

Fox runs in all out of breath, and meets 
the Tortoise 

Fox. Hello there, is that you, Mr. Tortoise? 
Oh, but I am tired! I have just escaped a 
hunter, and, dear me, I had to use every trick 
I knew! I was almost caught once, but I used 
one of my tricks, and ho! ho! I misled the 
hunter, and here I am. 

Tortoise {with a boasting air). Well, I thank my 
stars that I have a strong armor. My shell 
protects me. I am free from all your troubles. 
I can always enjoy my ease without being 
troubled. 
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Fox. True, indeed; but to escape misfor- 
tune is to want experience. Those that live in 
ease, live in ignorance. I do not envy you your 
life. (Walks away in disgust.) 

Oral Work 

Tell two things about the nature of a fox. 
Tell how a tortoise gets about. 
What animal do we find in ponds that looks like a 
tortoise? 
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HANSEL AND GRETEL 

Woodman Gretel Hunstmen 

Woodman's Wife King Fairy 

Hansel 

Time: Evening 
Place: Woodman's hut 

y4 Woodman ^nc/s a little child in the forest. 
He takes her home and brings her up with his son 
Hansel. The little girl is called Gretel. The 
children play together and become very fond of one 
another. 

Woodman*s Wife. Husband, listen to me. 
Take the children out early to-morrow morning; 
give each of them a piece of bread, and then 
lead them into the midst of the wood, where it 
is thickest. Make a fire for them, then go away 
and leave them alone to shift for themselves. 
We can no longer keep them here, for we have 
not enough to eat. 

JVoodman. No, no, my dear wife, I cannot 
find it in my heart to do that. The wild beasts 
of the forest would devour them. 

Woodman's Wife. If you do not do that, 
we shall all have to starve. 
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fFoodman. How can I consent to such a 
cruel plan? 

IVoodman's IVife. It is better that they 
perish than that we all starve. 

Woodman. Well, I suppose I shall have to 
do it. 

{Children are lying in next room, and overhear this 
conversation.) 

Grefel {weeping). Oh, I am afraid! 

Hansel {going over to Gretd). Never fear, my 

sweet Gretel. I will take care of you. 

{Goes out and fills his pockets with white pebbles; then 
comes back and goes to sleep. Next morning the Woodman's 
Wife awakens them, and gives each a piece of bread.) 

IVoodman's IVife. We are going into the 

wood. Here is a piece of bread for each of you, 

but take care of it, as it is all you will get all 

day. 

{Gretel takes the bread, and puts it into her apron.) 

Scene II 
All four walk in the woods 
JVoodman. Hansel, why do you keep turning 
about and lagging so? Hasten your footsteps. 
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HdnseL I am stopping to look at my white 
cat, which sits on the roof and wants to say 
good-by to me. 

JVoodman's Wife, You foolish child, that 
isn't your cat; it is the morning sun shining 
on the chimney top. 

{Hansel had not been looking at the cat, but had been 
dropping his white pebbles all along the road. When they 
are well in the woods the Woodman' s Wife tells them to run 
and play. This they do, and the Woodman and his wife 
disappear. The children wander about, and when it is 
night they find that they are lost.) 

8 
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Gretel {crying). We are lost! We are lost! 

Hansel. Wait until the moon rises, and you 
will see the white pebbles, which will guide us 
back to the house. 

Gretel. Oh, yes; here are the pebbles! 

{They follow the pebbles until they reach home. The 
Woodman is glad to see them.) 

Scene III 

Time : Week later 
Place : Woodman's hut 

IVoodman's Wife {to Woodman). We cannot 
support these children. We must take them 
into the woods and lose them. 

IVood^nan. It is sad, indeed, but I think it 
must be done. 

{Woodman's Wife again gives children bread, and Hansel 
drops crumbs all the way. Then the Woodman and his wife 
disappear,) 

Scene IV 

Time: Evening 
Place: Woods 

Children wandering in the woods. Gretel 
cries and Hansel tries to comfort her 

Hansel. Do not cry, my dear Gretel; wait 
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until the moon rises, and we can see the crumbs 
which I have dropped, and they will show us the 
way home. 

Gretel. There the moon is, now. 

Hansel {looking around). Yes, but I see no 
crumbs; and I think the birds have eaten them. 
{They continue to wander around.) 

Scene V 

Time: Later 

Place: In the woods, near hut of Witch 

Gretel. I am so tired and hungry. Hansel! 
How long have we been traveling? 

Hansel. At least two days, Gretel, and I 
am so sorry that I have nothing for you to eat. 

{They espy a strange little hut. The roof is made of 
cake and the windows of barley sugar.) 

Hansel. Now we will sit down and eat all 

we wish. You can eat the windows, and I will 

eat the roof. 

{Presently, as they are eating, they hear a voice saying, 
''Tip, tap! Who goes there T) 

Children. 

The wind! The wind 
That blows through the air! 
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(Gretel has eaten out a piece from the window, and 
Hansel has torn off a "part of the roof, when in steps a little 
old Fairy, They become very much frightened.) 

Fairy. My dear children, where have you 

been wandering? Come inside, and I will give 

you something good to eat. 

{She takes them hy the hand and leads them in, and 
gives them plenty to eat. But she is a wicked Fairy, and 
has this beautiful house to entrap little children. She puts 
the children to bed, but when they are sleeping she takes 
Hansel and shuts him up in a coop.) 

Fairy {to Gretel). Get up, you lazy thing, and 
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cook something to eat. Go and bring in some 

water. Your brother is shut up yonder in the 

coop. When he is fat enough I shall eat him. 

{The Fairy goes out, atid Gretel runs to Hansel.) 

Gretel. Oh, Hansel, the Fairy is bad, and we 

must run away quickly, for she is going to eat us. 

Hansel. We must first steal her fairy wand 

so that we can save ourselves if she follows us. 

Bring the pipe that hangs up in the room. 

{Gretel gets them hath, and the children run away.) 
Fairy {in a great rage). You are already a 
great ways off, but I shall have you yet. {Puts 
on her hoots, which can go several miles at a step.) 

Scene VI 

Time: Later 
Place: On the road 

T/ie Fairy overtakes the children 
When Gretel sees the Fairy, with the wand 
she changes Hansel into a lake of water, and 
herself into a swan. The Fairy comes up and 
throws crumbs to the swan, trying to decoy it, 
but it will not come near her. Toward evening 
she is forced to go home. 
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Then Gretel changes herself and Hansel back 
into their natural forms, and they continue their 
journey. 

Scene VII 

Time : Next morning 
Place: Woods 

Fairy appears. Hansel is changed into a 
a piper and Gretel into a rose 

Fairy {to piper). May I pluck your rose? 
{She knows it is Gretel.) 

Hansel. Yes; certainly you may. {As she 
goes to pluck it he plays on the fairy pipe that makes every 
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one dance. The Fairy, forced to dance a merry jig, cannot get 
to the rose, for the thorns prick her sorely and tear her clotheSy 
so there she is, stuck fast. Gretel then changes herself back 
again, and they continue their journey.) I will leave you 
for a while, Gretel, and hasten home for help. 
Gretel. Very well, Hansel; I will wait for 
you here. 

{Time passes, and Hansel does not return, for the Fairy 
has led him astray.) 

Scene VIII 

Time: Later 
Place :^ Woods 

Hansel returns, and the children lay down 
in the hollow of a tree, and go to sleep. The 
Fairy appears, and changes Hansel into a fawn. 

Gretel {peeping bitterly when she sees Hansel). Rest 

in peace, dear fawn; I will never leave you. 

Scene IX 

Time: Later 

Place: In front of a hut 

J^ing (to Huntsmen). Do you see that pretty 
fawn? Chase him until you catch him, but let 
no one harm him. (The Huntsmen watch, and see 
Hansel go into the hut. They tell the King.) 
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King {to Huntsmen). Show me the hut. {All 
go to the hut, and the King raps on the door and speaks, 
imitating Hansel). Sister, sister, let me in. 

{The door opens and the King walks in. He sees a 
beautiful maiden. Gretel is very much frightened.) 

King {speaking kindly). Will yoU come tO my 
castle and be my wife? 

Gretel. Yes, I will go to your castle; but 
I cannot be your wife. My fawn must go with 
me, for I cannot part from him. 
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J^ing. Very well; your fawn shall come and 
live with you all your life, and want for nothing. 

{The fawn springs in, and Gretel ties a cord around his 
neck.) 

King (to Gretel). The Fairy shall change 

Hansel into his own form again. Then you 

shall be married, when you reach the castle. 

THE RHINE MAIDENS 

Flosshilde Wellgunde 

WoGLiNDE Alberich, the dwarf 

Time : Long ago 

Place : On the bank of the River Rhine 

T/ie f/iree Rhine Maidens enter, singing; then 
they dance around, holding hands 

Rhine Maidens. 

Weia waga, 
Wavering waters, 
Weaving and whirling, 
Walala weia. 

Weia waga. 
Wavering waters, 
Weaving and whirling, 
Walala weia. 
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{Out from the rocks comes a wicked looking little man, 
his eyes small, his hair and heard black. He shouts gruffly to 
the Rhine Maidens. Amused hy his appearance, they draw 
near, shouting with laughter. They play games with him, 
running about the rocks, but he becomes angry because he 
is so clumsy.) 

Alberich. Smooth, slippery, slush and slime. 

The dampness makes me sneeze. 

{Suddenly there appears a strange brightness at the 
top of the rock, a wonderful golden light. ^) 

Woglinde. Oh, see, sisters! The awakening 
sun laughs down into the depths! 

iThe teacher should use her own ingenuity in devising a light above the rocks. 
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Wellgunde. Yes; it greets the slumbering 
gold. 

Flosshilde. With a kiss of light, the gold 
is aroused. 

{They then join hands, singing.) 

Weia waga, 
Weia waga, 
Rhinegold, Rhinegold! 
Glorious joy! 

Weia waga, 
Weia waga, 
Rhinegold, Rhinegold! 
Glorious joy! 

Alberich. You gliders, what is that which 
gleams and glistens over yonder? 

Woglinde {laughing at his ignorance). Do you 
not know? That is the magical gold. Who- 
ever makes a ring from it will have greater 
power than any one else alive. He can possess 
all the wealth of the world if he wishes. 

{Alberich's wicked soul begins to thrill with desire 
to have the gold as his own.) 
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Wellgunde. But, my little friend, that gold 
is safe from thieves. It can be stolen only by 
one who makes up his mind never to love any 
one except himself, so long as he lives. 

Woglinde {gently). We have nothing to fear, 
for every one who lives must love. 

Alberich {to himself). All the wealth in the 
world! For that, who would not give up love? 
{Springs up, -wildly shouting.) Listen, waves and water 
witches! Never will I, the dwarf, give love to 
any creature save myself, through all my life! 
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{The Rhine Maidens hasten near to prevent him, but 
Alberich tears the -Rhinegold from the tally bleak rock and 
flees with it into the black chasm and so to Niflheirn. The 
three Rhine Maidens begin to weep and wail.) 

Rhine Maidens. 

Sorrow! Sorrow! 
Oh, to rescue the gold! 
{But it was too late. From the dark rock came the 
sound of Alberich' s laughter at their despair.) 



^T-t r-f-f- N ^ ^ 



Wei - a wa • ga, wa-ver-lng waters, weaving and whirling, wa-la - la wei - a. 

NAOMI AND RUTH 

Naomi Servant 

Ruth, wife of one of Naomi's sons 
Orpah, wife of another son of Naomi 
BoAZ, rich relative of Naomi 

Scene I 

Time: After the death of Naomi's sons 
Place: On the road to Naomi's old home 

Naomi {to Ruth and Orpah). My dear daughters, 
we have ever lived in peace and happiness. But'^ 
now that my sons are dead, you will have to 
leave me and return home. I will go into the 
land of Bethlehem, where the Lord has given 
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my people bread. The Lord will deal kindly 
with you, as you have always dealt kindly with 
my sons. Fare ye well, and be happy. 

OrPah and Ruth. No, no, dear mother; we 
will never leave thee, {j'hey begin to weep.) 

Naomi. 'T is better so, my daughters. You 
will be happy with your own people. There 
you will find rest. {Or pah kisses Naomi, and leaves 
her, weeping; but Ruth clings to Naomi, and will not leave.) 
Go, daughter Ruth, with Orpah. It is better so. 

J?utk. No, no; I will not leave thee. 
Where thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God, my Gqd. 

{Ruth and Naomi then leave, clinging to each other.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place : In the field of Boaz 

Ruth is gleaning corn in the field of Boaz; Boaz 
comes into the field 

Boaz {to his servant, who was set to watch the reapers). 
Who is that damsel? {Pointing to Ruth.) 

Servant. It is the Moabitish damsel who 
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came back with Naomi out of the country of 
Moab. And she said, "I pray you, let me glean 
and gather after the reapers among the sheaves." 
So she came and has been here ever since. She 
would not leave Naomi. These were her words 
to Naomi: "Where thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God." 

Boaz. She must surely be a good daughter. 
And she gleans well, does she? 

Servant. Yes, well and faithfully. She 
watches her work carefully. She never looks to 
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the right, nor to the left. The young men go 
by, but she does not lift an eye. 

Boaz. She must indeed be a good maiden. 
(He watches Ruth while she is working.) 

Naomi infers 

Boaz (going to Naomi). So that is your daugh- 
ter yonder, kinswoman Naomi. They tell me 
good tidings of her. Do you think she would 
make me a good wife? 

Naomi. Kinsman Boaz, she has always been 
a dutiful child. I have every reason to believe 
that she will make an obedient wife. 

Boaz. Speak to her, my kinswoman, and 
you will make me happy. (Boaz leaves.) 

Naomi (going to Ruth). My beautiful daughter, 
God has rewarded you for your kindness to me. 
My kinsman Boaz asks your hand^ in marriage. 
You will never want for anything. Happiness 
will always be yours. 

(Ruth falls on Naomi's neck, weeping. They then leave.) 

Oral Work 

Was Ruth a good daughter? 
Who was Boaz? 
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HOW THE TIGER WAS CAUGHT 



Brahman 


Camel 


Eagle 


Tiger 


Bullock 


Jackal 


Banyan Tree 


Alligator 





Scene I 

Time: Long ago 

Place: Near a village in India 

Properties : The cage is made with three chairs 

T/ie Tiger is in the cage, and Brahman going by is 
stopped by Tiger 

Tiger. Brother Brahman, Brother Brahman, 
have pity on me, and let me out of this cage 
for one minute only, to drink a little water, for 
I am dying of thirst. 

Brahman. No, I will not; for if I let you 
out of the cage you will eat me. 

Tiger. O father of mercy, in truth that will 
I not. I will never be so ungrateful; only let 
me out that I may drink some water and return. 
{The Brahman takes pity on him and opens the door,) 

Tiger {jumping out). Now, I will eat you 
first, and drink the water afterwards. 

Brahman. Do not kill me hastily. Let us 
first ask the opinion of six, and if all say it is 
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just and fair that you should put me to death, 
then I am willing to die. 

Tiger. Very well, it shall be as you say; 
we will first ask the opinion of six. 

{Brahman and Tiger walk on until they come to a 
Banyan Tree,) 

Brahman. Banyan Tree, Banyan Tree, hear, 
and give judgment. 

Banyan Tree. On what must I give judg- 
ment? 
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Brahnan. This Tiger begged me to let him 
out of his cage to drink a little water, and he 
promised not to hurt me if I did so; but now 
that I have let him out he wishes to eat me. 
Is it just that he should do so, or not? 

Banyan Tree. Men often come to take 
refuge in the cool shade under my boughs from 
the scorching rays of the sun; but when they 
have rested they cut and break my pretty 
branches and wantonly scatter the leaves that 
shelter them. Let the Tiger eat the -man, for 
men are an ungrateful race. 

Tiger. Now I will eat you. Brahman. 

Brahman. No, no, Tiger, you must not kill 
me yet, for you promised that we should first 
hear the judgment of six. 

{Brahman and, Tiger go on.) 

Scene II 

Time: Later 

Place : Farther along the road, where they meet a Camel 

Brahman. Sir Camel, Sir Camel, hear, and 
give judgment. 

Camel. On what shall I give judgment? 
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Brahman. This Tiger was imprisoned in a 
cage. I opened the cage and let him out on 
the condition that he would not eat me. After 
he became free he determined to break his 
promise by eating me. Is this just? 

Camel. When I was young and strong, and 
could do much work, my master took care of 
me and gave me good food, but now that I am 
old and have lost all my strength in his service 
he overlooks me, and starves me, and beats me 
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without mercy. Let the Tiger eat the man, for 
men are an unjust and cruel race. 

(The Tiger gets ready to kill the Brahman.) 
Brahman. Stop, Tiger, for we must first 
have the judgment of six. 

Scene III 

Time: Later 

Place : Farther along, where they meet a 
Bullock lying by the roadside 

Brahman. Brother Bullock, Brother Bul- 
lock, hear, and give judgment. 

Bullock. On what must I give judgment? 

Brahman. I found this Tiger in a cage, and 
he begged me to open the door and let him out 
to drink a little water, and promised not to 
kill me if I did so; but when I had let him out 
he resolved to put me to death. Is it fair that 
he should do so, or not? 

Bullock. When I was able to work, my 
master fed me carefully, but now I am old he 
has forgotten all I did for him and left me by 
the roadside to die. Let the Tiger eat the man, 
for men have no pity. 
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Scene IV 

Time: Later 

Place : Farther on, where they meet an Eagle 

Brahman. O Eagle, great Eagle, hear, and 
give judgment. 

Eagle. On what must I give judgment? 

Brahman. I found this Tiger in a cage, and 
he prayed me to open the door and let him out 
to drink a little water, and promised not to 
kill me if I did so; but when I had let him out 
he resolved to put me to death. Is it fair that 
he should do so, or not? 
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Eagle. Whenever men see me they try to 
shoot me; they climb the rocks and steal away 
my little ones. Let the Tiger eat the man, for 
men are the persecutors of the earth. 

Tiger {beginning to roar). The judgment of all 
is against you, O Brahman! 

Brahman. Stay yet a little longer, for the 
others must first be asked. 

Scene V 

Time: Later 

Place: Farther on, where they meet an Alligator 

Brahman. I found this Tiger in a cage, and 
he prayed me to open the door and let him out 
to drink a little water, and promised not to 
kill me if I did so; but when I had let him out 
he resolved to put me to death. Is it fair that 
he should do so, or not? 

Alligator. Whenever I put my nose out of 
the water men torment me, and try to kill me. 
Let the Tiger eat the man, for while men live we 
shall have no rest. 

Brahman {thinking himself lost). Wait, Tiger; 
have patience, and we will ask the sixth judge. 
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Scene VI 

Time: Later 

Place : Farther on, where they meet a Jackal 

Brahman. Jackal, O Jackal, listen, and give 
judgment. I found this Tiger in a cage, and 
he prayed me to open the door and let him out 
to drink a little water, and promised not to kill 
me if I did so, but when I had let him out he 
resolved to put me to death. Is it fair that he 
should do so, or not? Mamma Jackal, Mamma 
Jackal, say, what is your judgment? 

Jackal. It is impossible for me to decide 
who is in the right and who is in the wrong 
unless I see the exact position in which you 
were when the dispute began. Show me the 
place. 

{They all return to the place where the Brahman first 
saw the Tiger.) 

Scene VII 

Time : Later 

Place: Before the cage 

Jackal. Now, Brahman, show me exactly 
where you stood. 

Brahman {standing before the Tiger's cage). Here. 
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Jackal. Exactly there, was it? 

Brahman. Exactly here. 

Jackal. Where was the Tiger then? 

Tiger. In the cage. 

Jackal. How do you mean? How were you 
standing within the cage? Which way were 
you looking? 

Tiger. Why, I stood so {jumping into the cage), 
and my head was on this side. 

Jackal. Very good, but I cannot judge with- 
out understanding the whole matter exactly. 
Was the cage door open or shut? 
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Brahman. Shut, and bolted. 
Jackal. Then shut and bolt it. {Brahman shuts 
and bolts it.) O you wicked and ungrateful Tiger! 
When the good Brahman opened your cage door 
is to eat him the only return you would make? 
Stay there, then, for the rest of your days, for 
no one will ever let you out again. Proceed 
on your journey, friend Brahman. Your road 
lies that way, and mine this. 

{Jackal runs off in one direction and the Brahman goes 
rejoicing on his way in the other.) 



A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



The pronunciation of these words is indicated according to the system used in 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 



^sop (e's^p) 
Alberich (al'ber ik) 
Bezoar (be'zor) 
Boaz (bS'Sz) 
Demian (dgm'y&i) 
Flosshilde (fliis hil'd^) 
Khichri (kich'ri) 
Kilm (kilm) 
Lit (K) 

Lii'Tsze (li tze') 
Lo/owg (l6tong') 
Mishka (mish'kiJ) 
Afoflfe (mo'Sb) 
Moabitish (mo'^ it'ish) 
Muzhiks (moozhiks') 
Naomi (na'6 mi) 



Niflheim (n6v"lham) 

Orpah (6r'pa) 

Popinjay (pOp'inja) 

Rajah (ra'ja) 

Reynard (ra'niird) 

Riman (rirn'on) 

S/6/an (st6 fan') 

Sii (si) 

rro/in (tr6 fin') 

Vaska (vas'kfl) 

Wagala Weia (va gal'a vi'yo) 

PTejA u;agfl (yVyd va'gc) 

Wellgunde (v611 g66n'd?) 

Woglinde (vdglin'd^) 

ZiraA (zi'ra) 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Dramatic reading is the gradual development of free, 
spontaneous play into artistic acting. It develops true 
artistic consciousness, — ^the consciousness of the purposeful 
doer. 

Dramatic instinct develops imagination and sympathy. 
Imagination gives insight into another's point of view; it 
creates situations and penetrates to the aim or motive. 
After a child has once taken the part of a horse or a dog 
he seems to better understand the instincts and feelings 
of animals. He is not so prone to hurt them in any way. 
After he has played the part of others he has more sym- 
pathy for things outside himself. He seems to understand 
''Put yourself in his place.'' The very first means a 
child adopts to get out of himself, or to realize the great 
world about him, is by dramatic action and instinct. 
There are few children who have not some of this instinct, 
and the more promising the child, the more is he dramatic 
and imaginative. Dramatic instinct is universal. It is 
the secret of all success. It is the instinct by which man 
sees things from different points of view, by which he 
recognizes the ideal in character in contrast to that which 
is not ideal. 

Indirectly, then, dramatic instinct is a powerful means 
of building character. It brings the child from out the 
four narrow walls of a schoolroom into life itself, and thus 
it is the keynote to the most wonderful training that a 
child can have — training in the true Art of Living. 
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Dramatic reading develops also the purely mechanical 
processes of reading, such as enunciation, poise, natural 
intonation and expression, and freedom of carriage and 
bearing. The dramatic instinct is keen in children. Give 
a child a part to assume, whether it be animate or inanimate, 
animal or man, and he puts himself into it with great 
abandon and freedom. A child has less self -consciousness 
in playing a part than in ordinary reading. Children who 
read with their mouths nearly closed, and with no entm- 
ciation, will read or speak a dramatic part distinctly, in- 
telligently, and expressively. This naturalness helps to 
eliminate the monotonous style of reading so common in 
schools, and also aids in voice training. 

As dramatic reading develops freedom of speech and 
care in emmciation, naturally it is a great help to oral 
language. In Story-Hour Plays the questions following 
each lesson have been put there with this in view. When 
interest is awakened, then is the psychological moment to 
present questions. The teacher can enlarge upon these 
questions at will, as they are merely a hint for a fuller 
discussion. 

Free interpretation by the children should be the 
aim. This is impossible at first. For the first few lessons 
the teacher should give full instructions. The hints that 
are given in the book with each lesson are suggestive. 
Take for example the story, ''The Geese." The children 
who are the geese nm around the room, saying, "Cackle, 
cackle, cackle,'' while the peasant pretends to hit them. 
They come to the front of the room where the child who 
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is the *' passer-by" is walking. As she goes by, one of 
the geese pulls her dress. She stops, and the conversation 
ensues. 

Some of the lessons should be committed to memory, 
while others should be used for reading only. Children 
find it easy to commit, and do it very quickly. If there 
has been no dramatic work in the class before, it may be 
well at first to entrust this to the brightest children, but 
only at first, as dramatic expression is within the grasp 
of all. Teachers will be surprised to see how well the 
poor reader can do this work. The reason is that he is 
more interested in it than in ordinary reading. 

The keen interest that both children and teacher 
evince in this work can be appreciated only when seen in 
the classroom. Children asstiming the characters not 
only are interested themselves, but they interest the 
other members of the class as well. Dramatic reading 
lifts both teacher and pupil- out of the tedious routine 
which creeps into schoolrooms; it creates the atmosphere 
that belongs to the story. The tales of the jimgle take 
us among the wild animals, the stories of the gods and 
goddesses suggest breezes from the Elysian Fields, because 
the children imagine that they are the animals or gods and 
goddesses they portray. 

The material in this reader is selected, with a view 
to its literary merit, from the best fables, fairy tales, and 
legends in literature. In dramatizing the stories the 
original style has been changed very little. 

While ^sop was telling his stories at the court of 
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Croesus, or in Delphi, Corinth, or Athens, far, far away in 
India the Buddhist priests were telling fables to the com- 
mon people, the blind, the ignorant, and the outcast. 
When the Buddhist religion declined, the Brahmans used 
these fables for educational purposes. The Indian sages 
compiled a book with these stories and used it for the 
education of the princes. The rajahs kept this book 
with great secrecy, but a Persian king heard of its exist- 
ence and sent to India a learned physician who spent 
many years copying and translating it. His writings 
were then brought back to the Persian court, where they 
were rendered into Arabian and gradually, century by 
century, crept into the literature of Europe. 

Bidpai is supposed to be the physician who made the 
translation. Opinions differ about it, although La Fon- 
taine, in one of his prefaces, expresses his gratitude to 
Bidpai, the Indian sage. 

Perhaps the most original writer of fables among the 
moderns was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, who was bom at 
Kamenz, January 22, 1729, and died February 15, 1781. 
He was a distinguished German scholar, poet, and drama- 
tist. Sagacious, wise, witty, his apologues have nothing 
superfluous about them. They are nearly all brief, pithy, 
and very much to the point. 
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